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Mission for ODOT 


o provide a safe, efficient transportation system that supports economic 
opportunity and livable communities for Oregonians. 


Our Values 


These are the values that guide our decision making and which we follow in implementing 
ODOT’ mission and goals. 


Safety: We protect the safety of the traveling public, our employees and the workers 
who build, operate and maintain our transportation system. 


Customer Focus: We learn from and respond to our customers so we can better 
deliver quality, affordable services to Oregonians and visitors. Our customers 
include travelers, freight movers, and others who use our services and facilities. 


Efficiency: We strive to gain maximum value from the resources entrusted to us for 
the benefit of our customers. 


Accountability: We build the trust of customers, stakeholders and the public by reporting 


regularly on what we are doing and how we are using the resources entrusted to us. 


Problem Solving: We work with the appropriate customers, stakeholders and 
partners to find efficient, effective and innovative solutions to problems. 


Positive Workplace: We recognize innovation and initiative, we show respect for all, 
and we honor diversity. 


Environment: We provide services and facilities in ways that protect and enhance 
the environment. 


Our Goals 


VY Improve safety 
VY Move people and goods efficiently 


VY Improve Oregon's livability and economic prosperity 


Our Strategies 

Provide outstanding customer service. 

Use innovative program design and technologies to solve transportation problems. 
Improve the return on investment of our transportation funds. 


Attract, retain and develop an outstanding ODOT workforce. 


SN EN SAN 


Engage the public, other state agencies, local governments, business and commu- 


nity leaders in solving transportation problems and planning for the future. 


N 


Increase intermodal linkages to improve access for people and goods. 


N 


Communicate, educate and inform the public about transportation issues. 


On the cover: Contractors work on the Santiam River Overflow Bridge on the Jefferson Highway near Jefferson. 


Welcome to the first 
quarterly edition of | 


TranScript 


ere we are into fall, with the 

2001 Legislative session behind 

us. I’m pleased to say that 

ODOT came out of this 
legislative session on a real high note. For the 
most part we got the things we needed. The 
department's credibility and the level of trust 
between ODOT and the Legislature are very 
good. 

Our stakeholders want us to take a leader- 
ship role in a number of transportation issues 
facing the state. We have a big opportunity 
to build on our success and keep the agency 
going in a more positive way than maybe 
people have seen in the past. So, while I’m 
excited, we have some challenges. 

Recently I sat down with management 
staff to outline my key priorities for ODOT. 
Some of those priorities are about how we 
work with the outside world; others are 
about how we get along inside the agency. 
The Driver and Motor Vehicle Services cross 
training program is one example of how we 


can develop flexibility and enhance our 
resources and employee knowledge. The 
story on page 11, DMV business and employ- 
ees gain from cross training, highlights the 
efforts of Processing Services to move the 
work force to solve the greatest work need. 

The big thing is this: We need to success- 
fully implement those legislative mandates 
that were given to us in the 2001 Legislative 
Session. The one that concerns me most is 
successfully implementing HB2142, the 
Oregon Transportation Investment Act of 
2001. 

This Act provides $400 million for 
Oregon. We need to select projects in a very 
short time frame — by February 1, 2002 — 
and then fund and build them with this new 
package. We need to deliver. We need to get 
those projects on the ground. 


The balance 
among moderniza- 
tion and adding 
capacity to our 
system, and the 
need to preserve 
and maintain the 
system we have is a 
tough call. I am 
very concerned 
about the condi- 
tion of our bridges. 
We are facing a critical situation, with a 
growing number of bridges statewide in need 


Bruce A. Warner 


Director 


of serious repair. 

HB2142 provides at least $200 million 
for modernization of the transportation 
system, with another $200 million for 
preservation. Of the preservation funds, the 
Oregon Transportation Commission has 
determined that at least $100 million will be 
spent on bridges, and at least $50 million to 
preserve the pavements and roadways 
throughout the state. We are not committing 
the remaining $50 million until we know 
the most pressing needs. 

I hope that this new money will address 
many of the roadway problems we have in 
the state, but as we're finding out, it’s not 
going to be sufficient to address all of those 
needs. 

In preparing these new projects we have 
many things to consider. The first priority 
on my list is to use the Area Commissions 
on Transportation and the Community 
Solutions Teams to help deliver transporta- 
tion solutions. 

Besides the roadway and bridge funding 
package, this Legislature voted for: 

@ $150 million in lottery-backed bonds 
for sewer, water and other infrastructure 
grants and loans. 
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“If you look at 
my priorities for 
ODOT, many of 
them are to build 
our credibility as 
a transportation 
leader in Oregon” 


@ $39 million in general fund and lottery- 
backed bonds for passenger rail, transit 
for senior and disabled persons, and for 
Washington County commuter rail. 

@ $17 million federal and dedicated state 
aviation dollars. 

@ $20 million lottery-backed bonds for 
grants and loans to revitalize downtown 
areas and main streets. 

@ $20.6 million in lottery funds for locally 
determined community development. 

The Community Solutions Team and ACTs 
are where we can do our best work, in concert 
with our sister agencies and 
communities, to really attack 
community problems — trans- 
portation, economic develop- 
ment and housing. We have a 
golden opportunity here to 
continue and broaden our work 
with other agencies. We can 
leverage dollars from those 
agencies along with our transpor- 
tation funds to do some great 
things for Oregon communities. 

It sounds simple. It seems quite obvious 
that we ought to work together. But some- 
times we don’t know what the other agencies 
are doing. So I want to institutionalize the 
process that will require us to collaborate with 
other agencies. The article on page 6, Commu- 
nity Solutions teams and ODOT — building 
partnerships for livability, shows what we 
achieved when all agencies worked together for 
the Lakeview community. 

If you look at my priorities for ODOT, 
many of them are to build our credibility as a 
transportation leader in Oregon, and to 
assure that ODOT is looked to as the voice 
of transportation. 

When I worked as a city or county official, I 
valued my partnership with ODOT. ODOT 
was able to provide me with information, with 
technical expertise, and help me with funding of 
projects that enhanced livability and economic 
opportunity in the cities and counties where I 
worked. I want to see that type of relationship be 
the standard operating procedure for the agency. 

That means that we need to continue to work 
with those cities, counties and interest groups on 


their transportation needs and desires. And, help 
them understand the realities of our transporta- 
tion funding and what we can and cannot do. 
Further, I want to build on improving relation- 
ships in a way that will allow the department to 
go back to the Legislature in the next session 
and demonstrate our achievements when we ask 
for more help with the continuing bridge, 
preservation and capacity problems. 

We need to keep up the good work with 
local officials to identify and prioritize the 
projects and solutions that are necessary in 
communities. I think they know best what 
their needs are. Yes, we need to provide some 
general framework for them to work within, 
but I want to see those local jurisdictions 
work hard to prioritize the needs like we've 
been doing for years. 

The people around the table at the local 
level are the ones who really want projects 
and I think they will be willing to work with 
us if they understand our limitations and the 
priorities for the state. 

We need to listen to them. We need to 
understand their needs. But we also need to use 
our community relations and outreach and all 
of the frontline people in a way that puts a face 
on the Oregon Department of Transportation 
in the local communities. We need to be visible. 
We need to be involved in community activities. 

I would like each ODOT manager to 
consider making a presentation to a civic or 
environmental group on a regular basis about 
what's going on at the department. This is an 
opportunity for us to talk about ODOT, the 
programs we provide, and highlight the need 
for investment in transportation as a way to 
preserve Oregons livability and economic 
opportunity. 

We must do a better job of telling folks 
how critical transportation is to economic 
growth and activity in Oregon. And I hope 
that over the next few months, we can start to 
talk to folks about how important transporta- 
tion really is to them. 

To that end, we have developed a Web 
site for people to find more information 
about HB 2142, the Oregon Transporta- 
tion Investment Act of 2001. Visit 


http://www.odot.state.or.us/otia/. 


The Oregon Transportation 
Investment Act of 2001 


HB 2142 proposes $400 million bonding 
to modernize and preserve Oregons public 
roads. Projects eligible for consideration 
would include improvements to state, 
county, and city roads and bridges. 
The department and Oregon Transporta- 
tion Commission will consult with local 
governments to amend the 2002-2005 
Statewide Transportation Improvement 
Program. Projects will be selected through 
consultation with regional advisory groups, 
such as metropolitan planning organizations 
and Area Commissions on Transportation, 
local government and other stakeholders. 
The Oregon Transportation Commission 
will approve projects selected for inclusion 
in the Statewide Transportation Improve- 
ment Program by February 1, 2002. 
The fiscal analysis assumes that 
$100 million of the bonds would be 
issued to support the design engineer- 
ing, right-of-way purchase, and con- 
struction of projects in 2001-2003; 
$200 million in bonds would be issued 
in 2003-2005; and, the balance ($100 
million) in the 2005-2007 biennium. 
The department anticipates that at least half 
of the bond proceeds would be committed 
toward bridge and pavement preservation 
projects and the balance would be commit- 
ted toward modernization projects. 
The department plans to use design/build 
and other related innovative contracting 
techniques to quickly implement the 
program outlined in HB 2142. In addition, 
the department will rely on local govern- 
ment to implement projects located on 
their road networks. 
The bill requires the Oregon Transporta- 
tion Commission to use bond proceeds to 
finance modernization, bridge, and 
preservation projects. Selected projects 
may include: 
m Highways that need increased lane 
capacity. 


off-road. 


m Highways and bridges that have 
weight limitations. 

m State and local bridges. 

m Interchanges on multilane highways. 

m District level highways that require 
preservation. 


It specifies criteria that the Oregon 


‘Transportation Commission must use in 
selecting projects and directs the commis- 
sion to consult with local government, 
metropolitan planning organizations and 
regional advisory groups when developing 
other criteria. 
It provides $71.2 million per biennium 
in State Highway Fund revenues for debt 
service. 
= The $71.2 million is taken out of the 
State Highway Fund before the distri- 
bution to cities and counties. 
Any money remaining from the 
$71.2 million after debt service is 
to be distributed 50 percent to the 
state, 30 percent to the counties 
and 20 percent to the cities. 
Revenue is generated from: 
m= HB 2142 raises truck and heavy 
trailer title fees to $90, yields — $10 
million. HB 2142 raises car title fees 
to $30, yields — $29.5 million. 
HB 2139B (DMV fee bill) yields to 
Highway Fund — $27.1 million. 
HB 3068 (Utility fee bill) yields — 
$4.6 million. 
Total yield $71.2 million (per biennia), 
which provides sufficient cash flow to 
support the debt service on $400 
million in Highway User Tax Bonds. 
Revises Highway User Tax Bond statutes 
(ORS 367) to clarify what moneys may be 
pledged for repayment of bonds. The 
revision also clarifies that any lien or pledge 
of revenue for bonds is superior to the state 
modernization program requirements. 
Requires motorcycles and mopeds to be 


equipped with flags when operating 


Community Solutions Teams and ODOT 


hen ODOT Area Manager Mike Stinson looked down Main Street 
in Lakeview three years ago, he saw a big job with tremendous 
potential. Portions of U.S. 395 and Oregon 140 serve as a main 
thoroughfare for the towns businesses, restaurants and shops. Stinson was 
about to break the news to Lakeview citizens that a major paving project would be coming 
their way — one that would interrupt business, but give a new attractive surface to the road. 
“We began our dialog with the town with a public meeting and formation of a citizen 
advisory group,” Stinson said. “Project Leader Shannon Struble and I were looking at a 
pavement project, but as we talked it out, it became obvious that we needed to do much 


Seeing 
beyond 
the 
pave- 
ment 
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more to address the needs of the town.” 

As populations grow and budgets shrink, state 
and local governments need to find new ways to 
work together. With this goal in mind, ODOT 
has joined four other state agencies and local 
communities to form the Community Solutions 
Teams. People from member state agencies work 
with city and county governments to solve 
problems at the local level. There are nine 
regional Community Solutions Teams active 
statewide. Stinson is a member of the South 
Central Regional Community Solutions Team, 
which serves Klamath and Lake Counties. 

In Lakeview, Stinson and Struble began by 
looking at a paving project. But then they 
realized they had an opportunity to address many 
needs in the downtown area. 

“When we were ready to have the first few 
public meetings, Shannon asked Pacific Power to 
loan us a cherry picker. We used its truck to get 
some key photos that we then had enhanced 
with graphics from our own Reprographics shop 
in Salem,” 
said 
Stinson. 
“By the 
second 
meeting of 
| the citizen 
council, we 
hada 
picture of 

what the 
5 downtown 
district 
could look 
like — with 


parking arranged differently, better sidewalks 
and curbs, trees, benches and new planters. We 
also looked at running power and phone lines 
underground. The photos and enhancements 
made a big difference — they created a lot of 
enthusiasm among folks in the community.” 

It takes more than enthusiasm however, to 
build a project. 

“Once we had a vision of what could be 
done, we went to work with the members of the 
Community Solutions Team to get funding. 
The team was great. They found a grant for 
steetscaping, and for concrete pavement. That 
led us to the next phase. Since we were talking 
about using concrete, we had to think about 
how long the underlying infrastructure was 
going to last. We found we needed to upgrade 
the sewer and water system. It would be a real 
shame to put down new pavement over 80-year- 
old water and sewer pipes.” 

The project was growing, but the regional 
team and the citizen committee worked to- 
gether to meet the challenge. 

“We found that it would save a lot of time 
and money if we could get all of those things 
done at once,” Stinson said. 

Members of the Regional Community 
Solutions Team helped ODOT and the city 
find the grant funding they needed for concrete 
sidewalks, pavement, water and sewer line | 
replacement, and other street enhancements 
such as trees, benches, lighting and trash 
receptacles. 

In the past, state and local agencies indepen- 
dently developed transportation systems, land | 
use plans, housing projects, and economic and | 


— building partnerships for livability 


environmental strategies. Those days are gone. A 
fragmented approach has too often produced 
frustration for all parties involved. 

“Just think if we had gone ahead with paving 
without looking underground,” Stinson said. 
“We would have had the town doing a lot of 
work to tear up and replace the road surface 
when it wanted to replace a sewer line. That’s the 
kind of thing we need to think through in 
advance with our partners.” 

Improvements for the Lakeview project didn't 
stop at street level. | 

“There was an historic building in the down- 
town area that had an old awning out front,” 
Stinson said. “The regional team member from 
Oregon Housing and Community Services 
worked with the town and the landowner to 
negotiate the removal of the awning and repairs 
to the building, because the awning was not 
compatible with decorative street lighting the 
town committee wanted to use.” 

“This is what the teams are all about — 
helping the community to make these kinds of 
choices,” Stinson continued. 

Regional Community Solutions Teams, 
created in 1998, are finding success by practicing 
community-based problem solving. The five- 
member teams are changing the way state and 
local governments work together. The partner 
agencies include the: 

Oregon Department of Transportation 

Department of Land Conservation and 

Development 

Department of Environmental Quality 

Oregon Economic and Community Devel- 

opment Department 

Oregon Housing and Community Services 
The members of the Regional Community 


Solutions Teams work with local governments to 


address the many complex, interconnected 
problems facing communities today. Nine 
interagency regional teams are involved in more 
than 70 local efforts statewide. The teams were 
charged by Gov. John Kitzhaber to work to- 
gether on increasing livability and building 
“quality communities.” 


Do ak efore imp i 

Kitzhaber defines a quality community as one 
that provides good jobs for its citizens; has 
affordable and well-located housing; has an 
efficient transportation system that provides 
transportation choices; possesses a sewer and 
water system that supports the community and 
maintains a clean environment; and has a vision 
for its future to manage growth and develop- 
ment, as well as a plan to deliver it. 

The 1999 and 2001 Oregon Legislatures 
endorsed the Community Solution Team effort 
by approving almost all the bills and budget 
provisions of the Oregon Livability Initiative. 
The goals of the Livability Initiative are to: 

H Revitalize urban centers, downtowns and 
main streets; 
Reduce traffic congestion and urban sprawl; 
Increase the supply of affordable housing; 
Create more jobs in distressed communities 
wanting economic growth. 

The Community Solutions Team approach is 


of special interest to city and county govern- 
ments. These new ways of forming partnerships 
complement and augment existing state agency 
programs with incentives, increase local access to 
state agencies and build trust relationships 
between state and local government. 


For more information about ODOT s involvement in the Oregon Livability 
Initiative and the Oregon Community Solutions Teams, visit its Web site at 
http://communitysolutions.state.or.us/, or contact Kate Poole at 503/986-6397 
or Ron Schaadt at 503/986-4114. Written by Mac McGowan, Transporta- 
tion Development information representative, 503/986-3451. 


Ancient 
signs 

pointed 
the way 


Traffic signs — they still tell 


ts been said all roads lead to 
Rome — and at one time that 


was true. Around 120 B.C. — 


200 years after the Romans started 


building arterial roads — marble mile- 


posts were erected to guide travelers to the 


city. Many of these signs included politi- 
cal messages in addition to mileage 
information. Before that time, carved 
trees or stacks of rocks, sticks or twigs 
served as guideposts. As cities grew and 
road networks increased, so did the 
number of signs, and many included 
estimated travel times in addition to 
distance. When automobiles drove onto 
the scene in Europe in the late-1800s, 
they necessitated a consistent traffic sign 
system. 


Sign Technician Dave Hacek puts the finishing touches on a stock speed 
limit sign to be placed in Region 2. Under normal conditions, the sign 
should last 10 years. 


Most of us drive past hundreds of them 
every day, yet we rarely think about them. 
Traffic signs tell us where we can park and 
when we must slow down, stop or yield. They 
inform us when children might be present, 
where livestock roam, and they alert us to 
dangerous curves and soft shoulders. Today, 
almost every aspect of a traffic sign is regulated 
— from its shape and size to its color and 
message. In the United States, the Federal 
Highway Administration regulates the stan- 
dards for highway traffic signs, and its guide is 
a three-inch binder titled Manual on Uniform 
Traffic Control Devices. Currently, ODOT uses 
the 1988 issue, although staff is reviewing the 
millennium edition for anticipated adoption 
by the Oregon Transportation Commission 
this winter. 

According to Sign Engineer Orville Gaylor, 
PTE., it takes up to a year for sign designers to 
learn all the sign regulations for the state 
highway system. Every sign shape and color 
conveys a specific meaning — and each has 
specific guidelines for use. White signs convey 
regulatory messages (speed 55), yellow signs 
warn motorists (curve ahead), green signs 
guide motorists to specific destinations, and 
brown ones indicate recreational, cultural or 
historic sites, while blue signs indicate motorist 
services. 

Gaylor explains that there is no manual for 
learning sign design — it takes lots of on-the- 
job training. Nor is theirs a static business — 
as federal regulations change or legislation 
passes, signs retire or new ones enter the 
system. He cites 14 safety corridor signs as 
recent additions to Oregon's highway system. 
One trend Gaylor notes is an increase in the 
size of highway signs and lettering, which he 
attributes to faster speeds and an aging popula- 
tion. 

“Previously, in those locations where speeds 
were limited to 25-40 miles per hour, 4-5 inch- 
high letters were sufficient for people to read as 
they drove by. The federal minimum require- 
ment for lettering is now six inches,” he 
explains. 

ODOT maintains in excess of 200,000 
signs statewide. While each ODOT region is 


responsible for sign maintenance in its respec- 


1s what to do and where to go 


tive area, all signs are produced at the agency's 
Sign Shop in Salem. According to Supply 
Operations Manager Keith Ayers, who oversees 
sign production, the shop produced nearly 
187,000 square feet of signage during the 
1997-99 biennium. That’s the equivalent of 
20,300 street stop signs. While any governmen- 
tal agency can order signs from the shop — and 
some state, city and county agencies and the 
Oregon Travel Information Council do — 
most are for use by ODOT. The shop keeps an 
inventory of stock signs, and its six full-time 
sign technicians can turn around most sign 
orders in less than a week. 


Sign Language . 
According to Sign Technician Mike Bryant, 


about 30 percent of the signs produced by the 
shop are regulatory — such as stop, yield and 


Variable Message Signs (VMS) are installed at critical decision points 
on highways and alert motorists to road closures, detours, bad weather 
and trip delays. They help motorists make informed decisions. Cur- 
rently, there are 26 permanently mounted VMS statewide, mostly on 


wrong way signs. Custom signs, ones that can 
be used in only one location — like street 
names or highway exit indicators — account 
for more than half (53 percent) of the shop's 
production. The remainder is spent producing 
extruded panel signs, like those along the 
highway announcing “Gas and Food Exit 
XXX’. The 12-inch high panels are made of 
aluminum and can be cut to any length. A 
machine applies a sheet of reflective material to 
each panel, after which they are stacked and 
bolted together until the desired height is 
reached. Once assembled, the sign’s message 
(called ‘legend?) is applied, using 10-inch high 
aluminum letters. 

When making most stock and custom signs, 
technicians type the desired message and 
symbol into a computer-controlled plotter that 
outputs pre-spaced lettering onto film or a 
high-intensity reflective material. That goes 
over a second layer of high-intensity reflective 
material that is applied to the sign backing — 
usually aluminum — which can range in 
thickness from .08 to .125 inch. If the order for 
signs is large, usually 20 or more, technicians 
will silk screen messages rather than use the 
direct-applied technique. 

Ayers says that his crew continually looks for 
ways to work more efficiently and reduce costs. 


interstates, with 13 in the Portland area. 


George Bales, a lead worker in the shop, is 
credited with the idea to make good use of 
damaged or outdated signs sent to them by 
sign crews around the state. 

“We cover the backside of the old signs with 
new sheeting and use a router to cut out legend 
(letters) for use on extruded panel signs,” says 
Ayers. 

Bales’ idea has the potential to save taxpayers 
hundreds of dollars annually. Other cost savings 
have been realized through purchasing agree- 
ments and other recycling efforts. Advances in 
sign technology, like high-intensity reflective 
sheeting, help reduce costs as well. When 
headlights shine on signs coated with reflective 
sheeting, the message is illuminated, eliminating 
the need for overhead lighting on highway signs. 

ODOT’s transportation services delivers 
completed sign orders throughout the state, 
usually in conjunction with the pick up or 
delivery of other materials. Region sign crews 
install the signs — and under normal condi- 
tions, a sign will last 10 years. Unfortunately, 
many signs do not last a decade, due to vandal- 
ism, wrecks, wind or occasional snowplow 


damage. 


Continued on page 10 


Traffic signs (continued from page 9) 


District 12 Transportation Coordinator 
Bruce Hilde prefers to install plywood signs 
in many locations in Eastern Oregon, where 
winds can reach 90-100 
miles per hour. 

“In one particularly windy 
area, we had to replace an 
aluminum sign three times 
in one year because the 
mountings kept ripping 
out,” Hilde explains. 

He replaced the aluminum 
sign for one made of plywood, and it is still in 
good condition after three years. In the process, 
Hilde saved taxpayers about $500. Additionally, 
plywood signs usually stand up better to target 
practice than aluminum ones. 

“One shotgun blast can destroy an alumi- 
num sign because the metal bends and distorts 
the message, but most bullets pass through 
plywood signs,” he explains. 

Hilde and his crew maintain approxi- 
mately 16,600 signs in District 12, which 
covers all or parts of four counties. 


What's black and white 
and read all over? Can 
you pass the sign quiz? 


Standing tough 
against wind and 
snow — and shot- 
gun blasts 


These shapes represent 

Oregon highway signs. You can 
earn five points for each sign 
type you can identify. 


Answers on page 13. 


e Stop 

° Guide 

e Interstate Route 
e Regulatory 

e Scenic byway 

e School 

e State Route 

e U.S. Route 

e Warning 

e Yield 
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Over time, signs lose their reflectivity, 
rendering them less effective at night. As a 
safety measure, federal law requires all states to 
conduct annual nighttime highway sign 
inspections. In Western Oregon’s District 3, 
Transportation Maintenance Coordinator 
Scott Stinett estimates that it takes him and the 
other two sign crew members about nine 
nights to conduct the annual inspections. 

“We have 17,000 signs in our district and 
about 2,000 lane miles to cover,” he says. 

While the inspections are quick and easy — 
headlights are fixed upon the sign and a visual 
determination made — the inspections pay 
off. Stinett estimates that about 200 signs are 
replaced in District 3 annually due to the 


nighttime inspections. 


Written by Jayne Stewart, strategic communications 
coordinator, 503/986-4329. For more information 
about highway sign regulations, contact Orville Gaylor 
at 503/986-3603. For more information about 
ODOT’ Sign Shop, contact Keith Ayers at 
503/986-2835. 


DMV business and employees gain 
from cross training 


arly each morning, 16 Processing Services managers from Driver and 
Motor Vehicle Services huddle together for a quick meeting. In just a few 
minutes they take a look at the days staffing needs and the people they 
have available. 
‘T need two people to help with opening the renewal reminder,” one of them says. 
‘T have a couple of people who are trained in that,” responds another. “I'll send 
them over.” 


That spirit of cooperation is one of the Robin Bjurstrom, manager of the Mail 
benefits of a cross-training effort the unit Transaction section, said that besides 
began two years ago. “We define cross workload issues, there were other challenges 
training as someone being able to do at least __ they faced in implementing cross training. 
one job other than their own,” said Kathy “We had to get rid of unit boundaries. As 
Hanson, Processing Services manager. cross training progressed, we began to look 


“With cross training, any employee in the at the processes we do on a larger and larger 
unit can move to where there is a need due to 
absences, a bottleneck, an increase in volume 
or an unexpected complication,” Hanson 
explained. “With cross training, we're able to 
do resourcing — deploying the work force to 
wherever the work is. 

“Cross training is the underpinning to our 
effort to do resourcing on a bigger scale,” 
Hanson continued. 

With nearly 300 people among the 16 
units in Processing, the task of cross training 
employees is not a small one. The effort takes 
a lot of coordination and a lot of coopera- 
tion. 

“Tt’s a real balancing act,” Hanson said. 
“First, you have to take people off 
their regular duties to train them, — 
just like you would train a new | 
employee. The work they normally 
do still needs to be done at the 
necessary levels. The person who is 
training the new person has to 
take the time to train while the 
rest of the receiving unit has to 
cover the trainer’s workload. We 
still need to keep up our service 
level — the timeframes for getting 
documents into headquarters, and 
then either documents back out 
again or contacts with customers.” 


Anita Newbold 
(left), of Data 
Entry, and Kathy 
Hanson, Processing 
Services manager, 
sort through 
accident report 


files. 


Continued on page 12 
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DMV cross training (continued from page 11) 
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scale — how everything works together,” 
Bjurstrom said. “Cross training helps people 
see how their particular job effects someone 
else down the line. It’s no longer just that 
your unit got all of its work done for the day, 
but did it create a bottleneck or surge down 
the line in doing so? Were there times when 
documents were resting between units, where 
time was being lost in the transfer of work 
from one unit to the other?” 

Processing Services divides its work into 
two major areas. One part deals with vehicles, 
such as titles, registrations and custom plates. 
The other works with driver-related issues, 
such as license suspensions, medical and 
re-examination programs, disabled parking 
placards and accident reports. 

Processing Services set goals for how much 
of the work force would be cross trained. The 
goal for the vehicles area is 100 percent. For 


Leslie Fetter of Vehicle Mail filing vehicle titles. 


driver issues, the goal is 50 percent. 

“The work that people in the units do on 
the vehicles side is similar, so cross training 
is a little easier,” Hanson said. “On the 
drivers side, it’s more specialized. Practically 
every person’s job on the drivers side has a 
unique set of tasks. That makes cross train- 
ing a little more difficult.” 

Once someone has been trained in an- 
other job, another challenge sets in — 
maintaining the newly acquired skills. It 
doesn’t do any good to train people if they 
don’t periodically use their new skills. 

“We have an agreement among the manag- 
ers that we'll train every four weeks,” 
Bjurstrom said. “Once people have been 


trained, we really need them to keep up the 
skill level.” 


Cross-training aids 
employees as well as 
the business 


Personal growth for employees is a side 
benefit to cross training. 

“We invest in people’s minds,” Hanson 
said. “One of the most valuable things a 
person brings to the organization is their 
ability to think and reason. We want to 
change work, not people. Having a variety 
of things that they're able to do also makes 
the job more fun and exciting.” 

Changes due to technology advances 
make Processing unit employees vulnerable 
to automation. 

“We want to stay ahead of automation,” 
Hanson added. “Any time a function done 
by employees stops because we've automated 
it, we don’t want to lose the employees. 
Cross training gives us that edge — people 
are ready to move right into another posi- 
tion. They can go to the next place they've 
been trained for so that they stay ahead of 
the curve.” 


Continued on page 13 
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There was some resistance to cross training 
in the beginning from employees and from 
some managers, too, according to Bjurstrom. 
Some people thought it would be hard to 
break out of the status quo and stretch their 
comfort zones. Some managers were reluc- 
tant to let go of their people and have them 
work in another area. 

“Now people see how they can help, and 
they’re excited about learning new things,” 
Bjurstrom said. “We work for the good of the 
unit as a whole, not just individual sections.” 

Having people work at different jobs also 
brings a fresh perspective on processes. 

“People who go to a new unit ask why we 
do things a certain way, or ask the folks there 
if they've considered trying this or that,” 
Hanson said. “We've had a lot of good 
suggestions and have come up with some 
efficiencies by having a new set of eyes 
looking at processes.” 

“It’s not just cross training,” Hanson said. 
“It’s a cross pollination of ideas.” 


Costs decreased as 
productivity improved 


When Processing Services began its cross- 
training efforts, they weren't planning on the 
additional benefits they've received. The 
genesis was in a simpler need, according to 
Bjurstrom. 

“We were looking at how much we were 
spending on overtime,” Bjurstrom said. “It 
was a big issue. It wasn’t at all unusual for 
people to come in every other Saturday in 
the summer just to maintain our service 
levels.” 

“We saw that we were overstaffed in a few 
areas, and understaffed in a lot of others, but 
those areas would change depending on 
fluctuations in the volumes coming in,” she 
continued. “We needed to do something 
different. We needed a mobile work force.” 

The first people trained were those in the 
Mail Transaction Unit, since the job func- 
tions were similar among the staff. — 


“After they were cross trained, they were 
able to reach their service level goals for the 
first time,” Bjurstrom said. 

Since making a push for cross training, 
Processing Services has seen costs per transac- 
tion go down, overtime savings go up, and 
they've been able to meet and maintain their 
goals. Hanson added that Processing Services 
recently met a milestone of having achieved all 
six of its agency level service goals for 52 
straight weeks. That includes everything from 
generating a new title in 21 days or less, to 
getting registration tags in the mail in less than 
seven days from the date a customer mails it. 

“Cross-training efforts have sure contributed 
to the service group’s productivity,” Hanson 
said. “The Processing Services work force 
produced close to 3 percent more vehicle- and 
driver-related transactions in fiscal year 1999 
with the same amount of staff, and another 1 
1/2 percent more the next fiscal year. And they 
dropped the cost per transaction by 7 cents 
during that same period.” 

“We're getting close to meeting our cross- 
training goals, too. Right now, 66 percent of 
the people on the vehicles side and 54 percent 
of the employees on the drivers side are cross 
trained,” she continued. 

“We proved that we could do it,” she said. 
“Now we want to move the goals. We've added 
11 more timeframe goals to the six we had — 
things around the time it takes to process a 
hardship permit, issue a refund or act on a 
medical report. We're going to try to hit all of 


them, and hit cross-training goals, too.” 


Written by Kevin Beckstrom, DMV information 
representative, 503/945-5270. 


Answers to the page 10 traffic sign quiz. 


Interstate Route 
Guide 

State Route 
School 

Scenic byway 


Regulatory 
Stop 
Warning 
U.S. Route 
Yield 


rip Check.com, ODOT’s traveler 
information Web site, turned one 
year old in May. It was a birthday 
worth celebrating. Visits to the Web 
site, an offshoot of its predecessor Travel 
Advisor, have increased dramatically during 
the past year. 


Partnership builds In December 


2000, the 


TripCheck.com into — «'< 


900,000 


successful Web site ‘= 
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almost 
triple that of the same period in 1999. The 
Web site’s popularity is reflected in the 
number of repeat visitors and the positive 
comments sent to the 77ipCheck e-mailbox. 
On average, the mailbox receives 40 mes- 
sages from TripCheck users each week, and 
95 percent of customer comments are 
positive. Many customers mention the site’s 
camera pages and incident maps as favorite 
features. The most frequent complaint about 
the Web site is the lack of additional cam- 
eras throughout the state. 


‘Traffic jams 
Highway incidents 
® Construction work 


° Freeway, pass and 
weather conditions 


Development of TripCheck has been a 
broad-based agency effort, with an overall 
goal of improving the quality of traveler 
information. A partnership among the 
Intelligent Transportation Systems Unit, 
Information Systems, Communications 
Division, and region and district staff lies 
behind TripCheck’s success. 

“The development, operation, mainte- 
nance and promotion of TripCheck.com are 
interdependent, and the site’s success cannot 
be attributed to any one source. It is truly a 


“As an Oregon 
taxpayer, | want to 
compliment you on this 
Web site and tell you | 
appreciate your efforts 
and creativeness. The road 
cams are VERY helpful. 
You're spending our tax 
dollars wisely. Thanks, 
and keep up the good 
work.” [D. Sparks] 


team effort,” said 
ITS Manager Galen 
McGill. 

A steering com- 
mittee was created 
two years ago to 
oversee TripChecks 
development, 
including new 
features such as real- 
time road condition 
reporting. IS staff 
developed a com- 
puter application 
that allows for direct 
input of informa- 
tion from region 


TripCheck.com Web site — Coninued 


and district offices, speeding information to 
the traveling public. It also was important to 
the TripCheck development team that a sound 
foundation be built to support further devel- 
opment of the site. 

“By automating much of the data collec- 
tion, we have built more efficiency and reli- 
ability into TripCheck,” said Chuck Larsen, IS 
project manager for TripCheck development. 

The site has been expanded to include 
scenic byway, snopark and rest area informa- 
tion. 

Trip Checks statewide network of 90 cameras 
continues to be a popular feature with Web 
visitors. The public uses these images to avoid 
congestion, work zones and incidents, and to 
monitor weather conditions. The cameras also 
are important to the staff of ODOT’s four 
transportation operation centers in detecting 
incidents and hazards along the highway 
system. ODOT maintenance crews use the 
cameras to keep an eye on remote stretches of 
state highway, making better use of staff time 
and saving taxpayers money. In winter months, 
the cameras can be especially useful to work 
crews who must travel over Oregon's mountain 
passes. Former Oregonians have e-mailed 
ODOT to say that, although they have moved 
to other states, they view 77ipCheck cameras as a 
way to stay connected with “home.” 

In the near future, 77ipCheck will automati- 
cally update the road condition information 
provided via ODOT’s toll-free highway 
information telephone line (1-800-977- 
ODOT). This new approach will save ODOT 
time and money and assure that customers 
receive up-to-date and consistent road condi- 
tion information. 

Communications Division and ITS Unit 
staff have joined efforts to educate the public 
about TripCheck. In late April and running 
through the summer, a campaign of theater 
slides and a 60-second radio spot informed the 
public about the Web site’s many time- and 
cost-saving features. Movie-goers and radio 


listeners learned how to access information 
about road and weather conditions, alterna- 
tive forms of transportation, and how to 
avoid summer highway projects from home. 
A 30-second cable TV spot about TripCheck 
and a series of news releases to media 
throughout the state were also distributed. 

Future enhancements to 77ipCheck include 
a map that will indicate traffic congestion 
levels in the Portland area. Highway maps 
will be displayed in different colors, indicat- 
ing the average travel speeds for particular 
road segments. This information will further 
help commuters choose their best travel route 
before venturing out. Other plans include the 
installation of additional highway cameras. 
The TripCheck development team also is 
exploring ways to improve site organization 
by combining useful information, such as 
incident information, weather data and 
camera images. 

In June, ODOT was presented a national 
award for TripCheck.com. Receiving one of 
seven awards presented by the Intelligent 
Transportation Society of America (ITS 
America), ODOT won in the category for 
“Outstanding Deployment to Improve the 
Quality of Life.” McGill accepted the award 
on behalf of ODOT at the ITS America 
annual meeting held in Miami Beach. 

“Trip Check.com was designed with two 
major goals in mind — public safety and 
improving the quality of life for all who use 
Oregon's transportation systems,” said 
McGill. “To be recognized at the national 
level for one of those goals tells us that — 
TripCheck is on target.” 


For more information about Trip Check.com, 
please contact Advance Traveler Information 
Systems Coordinator Glen Hammer, at 


503/986-3977. 
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